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discussions of the South for a century and a half, and few 

writers have scrupled to use it in making a point, jokingly 
or seriously. It has even enjoyed some currency among the 
masses, and during the Civil War those Northern soldiers who 
described the struggle as a contest between “chivalry and shov- 
elry” apparently believed that there existed in Southerners some 
kind of self-idealization, or moral ambition to conform to an 
aristocratic type, suficient to create a difference between the two 
peoples. Yet few have stopped to ask whether it stands for a 
solid reality in the Southern past, or whether it has had some 
part in defining the mind of the South. Examination will show 
that however tenuous its European connections may have been, 
there survived in the South enough of the genuine chivalric 
tradition to decide prevailing views on critical questions. One 
of these was the question of “total war,” which is causing some 
controversies today. 

So many accidental associations have gathered about the term 
that one cannot risk its employment without an attempt to learn 
what it meant historically. Chivalry as it was understood in 
Europe from the middle of the eleventh to the middle of the 
sixteenth century was a body of forms and sentiments of para- 
mount influence in determining the civilization of the Middle 
Ages. Its origin occurred in the dark days following the dis- 
solution of Charlemagne’s empire, when cruelty, rapine, and 
savage anarchy so distressed humanity that there came a passionate 
reaction, which enlisted men in the service of an ideal good and 


Te expression “Southern chivalry” has been occurring in 
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looked to the Christian religion as a sanction. People recognized 
the class of knights as representatives of right and defenders of 
order, crowned them with all virtues, both real and imaginary, 
and for more than four hundred years respected them as the 
ruling caste. Although in its later periods chivalry associated 
itself with other things, including the worship of woman, it com- 
menced as an order of men of good will, pledged to make might 
serve right; and although it developed forms, shows, and cere- 
monials, it was first and foremost a spirit. Of this spirit the 
Knights of the Table Round were the perfect, if legendary, ex- 
emplars, engaged in asserting a rule of justice and humanity 
against naked strength. Candidates for the order of knighthood 
were put through an initiation which made these duties explicit. 
An early specimen of their vow required them “to speak the 
truth, to succour the helpless, and never to turn back from an 
enemy.” The ethical importance of chivalry lay in the fact that 
wherever this spirit made itself felt, there it alleviated, even 
though it could not entirely overcome, the natural brutishness of 
man. It furnished a code whereby iniquity could be condemned, 
however dazzling the success of its perpetrators, and in the darkest 
times it stood as an aspiration and a promise that justice would 
return and lawful relations obtain again among men. Chivalry 
was the form taken by the code of self-discipline which produced 
Western civilization. 

One finds it difficult to say in precisely what company it 
crossed the Atlantic. That a certain portion of Virginia’s first 
settlers were gentlemen, “it being so nominated in the bond,” 
may be granted. Captain John Smith’s struggles with his in- 
dolent colonists, who were “ten times more fit to spoyle a Com- 
monwealth, then either to begin one, or but help to maintaine 
one,””? make a striking chapter of early American history, and 
there can be little doubt that these misplaced men-about-town 
and many who came after them would have been happier decid- 
ing points of honor than digging up stumps. In view of such 
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facts one may observe that chivalry, like certain other European 
institutions, came over a seedling, but having struck root in the 
lush American soil, achieved an indigenous growth, modified, 
sometimes grotesquely, by the rudeness of the new environment. 

In the American South the order of chivalry took the form of 
a gentleman caste. As soon as this class had established itself 
on property ownership and slave labor, it invoked the chivalric 
concept to set itself apart from the commonalty. The gentleman, 
because he lived up to a self-imposed ideal, was a character 
enjoying certain prerogatives. His motives could not be im- 
pugned; and above all, his word could not be questioned. The 
highly touchy sense of honor built up on these premises often 
called for the ritual of the duel, which tells us more about 
Southern chivalry than does anything else. 

Dueling was widely prevalent in the antebellum South, where 
it was generally regarded as a token of social superiority. Govern- 
or John Lyde Wilson of South Carolina in his famous manual, 
The Code of Honor; or Rules for the Government of Principals 
and Seconds in Duelling, observed that “Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Georgia, and South Carolina would bear away the palm for 
gentility among the states of the Union” if the popularity of the 
duel should be admitted as a criterion. He took pride in assert- 
ing that the kind of personal abuse printed in Northern news- 
papers would in the South bring challenges to mortal combat. 
Various other writers attributed opposition to dueling to “the 


materialistic puritan skeptics of this country,” 


and anti-dueling 
laws were generally described as “transplanted from the pernici- 
ous hotbed of puritan skepticism.” The Englishman Thomas 
Hamilton after a journey covering much of the United States 
formed the impression that “to fight a duel in the New England 
States would, under almost any circumstances, be disgraceful. 
To refuse a challenge, to tolerate even an insinuation derogatory 
to personal honor, would be considered equally so in the South.” 
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Southern communities were accustomed to boast of the number 
of men “called out” by those demanding “satisfaction.” 

The connection of dueling with the tradition of chivalry ap- 
pears plainest in the emphasis placed upon the social rank of the 
combatants, for the duel was reserved for gentlemen as the 
tournament had once been reserved for knights. A gentleman 
might chastise a low fellow with whip or cane for offering him 
an insult, but he could not meet him on the field of honor. 
Governor Wilson noted in his “Code” that if a man received a 
challenge from a person with whom he was unacquainted, he 
might demand a reasonable time ‘“‘to ascertain his standing in 
society, unless he is fully vouched for by his friend.” It was a 
general rule that a gentleman could not fight one whom he could 
not invite to his house. Correspondingly in the days of European 
chivalry knights jousted only with knights, and sometimes this 
privilege was insisted upon in actual battle. Thus it is recorded 
that at Bouvier a body of Flemish knights refused to charge a 
force of infantry because they were not gentlemen, and so lost 
the engagement. 

Elizabethan literature is filled with expressions indicating that 
the chivalrous orders considered it 1gnominious to engage 1n 
fight with the base-born, or to indulge in mere killing as dis- 
tinguished from lawful combat. In Massinger’s Duke of Milan 
Francisco says: 


... And but that 
I scorn a slave’s best blood should rust that sword 
That from a prince expects a scarlet dye 
Thou now wert dead. 


In Shakespeare’s Henry VI the Duke of Suffolk declares: 


Obscure and lowly swain, King Henry’s blood, 
The honourable blood of Lancaster, 
Must not be shed by such a jaded groom. 
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Even Cleopatra is conscience-stricken enough to cry: 


These hands do lack nobility, that they strike 
A meaner than myself. 


And the villainous Iago has been brought up in a martial] tradition 
which draws a distinction between war and murder: 


Though in my trade of war I have slain men, 
Yet do I hold it very stuff 0’ the conscience 
To do no contrived murder. 


In the Mirror for Magistrates Roger Mortimer is made to com- 
plain that the barbarous Irish by whom he has been slain do not 
observe the conventions: 


They know no lawe of armes, nor none will lerne 
They make not warre (as others do) a playe. 


Theyre end of warre to see there enmye deade. 


Such has been chivalry’s view of those whose lack of a code per- 
mits them to wage total war. 


Behind these attitudes lies the deep division between mere 
bestial fighting, whose end is simple destruction of the enemy, 
and “honorable combat,” which has both the form and purpose 
of a ritual. That the participant in “honorable combat” is de- 
fending his honor rather than his life becomes apparent when one 
considers the full nature of the duel. If a gentleman’s word 
was questioned, he demanded an explanation, and if the matter 
could not be adjusted, he proved that honorable status was dearer 
to him than life by going through the ceremony of the duel. 
Only if he met this test was he adjudged worthy of the compan- 
ionship of gentlemen, or, in the language of old, was he deserving 
of a place in the chivalric order. Another dueling “Code,” 
published in New Orleans, made this very point in noting that 
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‘among the refined, virtue with women and honor with men are 
more valuable than life—are more worthy of the last defense.” 

Since civilization is in essence a struggle for self-control, the 
nobility in every civilized community, by whatever name they 
may go, and all who contribute to the cultural life, are somehow 
identified with the restraining forms. Those who are ignorant 
of the forms are not, properly speaking, members of civilization, 
and hence the remark that when one enters a peasant’s doorway, 
he passes out of Europe. The significance of chivalric combat 
lies in the fact that because it is “formal” in the sense indicated 
it enables men to fight without passing beyond the pale. Warfare 
is assumed to be inevitable, but civilized people will conduct it 
as they conduct all else, with self-control—in other words, they 
will make ita game. Only those people who have never emerged 
from barbarism—or those who have lapsed back into it—fight 
without regard to certain binding rules, which go deeper than the 
war itself and make it part of the pattern of civilization. It is 
not too much to say that only thus can civilization survive war, 
for here the pragmatic standard would be fatal. If it stakes 
its all on the outcome of any particular struggle, civilization 
abandons its force as an ideal and so sinks to the realm of con- 
tingency. 


Il 


In antebellum days there was much loose discussion of chivalry, 
but it was left to the events of the war itself to provide an 
interesting demonstration of the extent to which this surviving 
spirit lingered on in the South. From the very beginning, 
sharply contrasted views of the ordeal appeared. The majority 
of the Southern people looked upon it as an elaborate ceremonial, 
to be conducted strictly according to rules, and with maximum 
display of color and individual daring—in short, as a gigantic 
tournament, with the Lord of Hosts as umpire and judge. After 
First Manassas some Southerners were actually heard to express 
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the opinion that the war must promptly cease because the ques- 
tion of manhood between the two sections had been decided and 
there was nothing else at issue. The South went into the first 
modern war thinking that it was a duel, an “affair of honor.” 

The celebrated Richmond journalist Edward A. Pollard de- 
clared that the people of the South prided themselves so much 
upon their reputation for chivalry that they were willing to 
sacrifice everything else in preference to it, including the hope of 
victory. It is true that Confederate observance of punctilio was 
sometimes carried to an extent which, in the light of modern 
practice, appears quixotic. There was a constant emphasis upon 
correct form to the disregard of consequence. The partisan 
raider John S. Mosby, who used to grow impatient over the re- 
spect for rule and regulation manifested by the Davis govern- 
ment, affirmed in his Reminiscences that “the martinets who con- 
trolled it were a good deal like the hero in Moliére’s comedy, 
who complained that his antagonist had wounded him by thrust- 
ing in carte, when according to the rule, it should have been by 
tierce.’ It is related that during the middle part of the war a 
Southern inventor carried before Jefferson Davis an object fash- 
ioned to resemble exactly a large lump of coal. His plan was to 
fill such devices with a high explosive and to distribute them in 
the fuel yards of Federal naval stations. The Confederate Presi- 
dent declined the scheme with considerable show of indignation as 
“an unjustifiable mode of warfare.” Although this may have 
been an instance of what Gamaliel Bradford calls Davis’s “dog- 
matic idealism,” it none the less shows a significant concept of 
war. 

Whenever Confederate commanders were in a position to 
flaunt their superior chivalry, they made the most of the op- 
portunity. After General John B. Gordon had captured York, 
Pennsylvania, in the Gettysburg campaign, he reassured a group 
of frightened ladies by promising them “the head of any soldier 
under my command who destroyed private property, disturbed the 
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repose of a single home, or insulted a woman.” Later, General 
Gordon struck the keynote of the unpragmatic Southern attitude 
when he wrote that the Confederate troops in the Battle of the 
Wilderness, though aware of Grant’s overwhelming odds, “re- 
jected as utterly unworthy of a Christian soldiery the doctrine 
that Providence was on the side of the heaviest guns and the most 
numerous battalions.” 

Realization that the North as a whole did not propose to re- 
gard the war as a game came as a shock to the Southern people, 
who had always counted the Yankees out of chivalry, but who 
seemingly had never reckoned what this would mean in practice. 
For the North had already become industrial, middle-class, and 
bourgeois, and if it began the war with old-fashioned conceptions, 
they vanished after the removal of the dramatic and colorful 
McClellan. Thereafter the task of conquering the South be- 
came a business, an “official transaction,” which cost a great deal 
more in dollars and lives than had been anticipated, but which 
was at length accomplished by the systematic marshalling of 
equipment and numbers. When John Pope’s Virginia campaign 
gave the South its first intimation that the North was committed 
to total war, the reaction was indignation and dismay. Perhaps 
it is not too fanciful to read in Lee’s brief sentence, “Pope must 
be suppressed,” a feeling that he was fighting not so much against 
an individual enemy as an outlawed mode of warfare. And when 
Sherman, Sheridan, and Hunter began their systematic ravaging 
and punishing of civilians, it seemed to the old-fashioned South 
that one of the fundamental supports of civilization had been 
knocked out, and that warfare was being thrown back to the 
barbarism from which religion and chivalry had painfully raised 
it in the Middle Ages. The courtly conduct of Lee and his 
officers to the Dutch farm wives of Pennsylvania has been per- 
haps too much sentimentalized, but the fact remains that these 
men felt they were observing a code, which is never more need- 
ful than in war, when fear and anger blind men and threaten 
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their self-control. Sherman’s dictum that war is hell was an- 
swered by E. Porter Alexander’s remark that it apes some- 
what on the warrior. 

It was not solely the loss in dwellings and livestock which 
embittered the South against Sherman, for Southern prodigality 
has a way of making small issue of material misfortune. But he 
offered a mortal affront to the tradition to which it was bred, 
_and the insult has outlived the injury. McClellan was something 
of a Southern hero, as was Grant; indeed, Southern admiration of 
Grant sometimes went to the point of effusiveness, and Robert 
Stiles could commend him for his “rough chivalry.” These men, it 
was generally thought, had fought honorably according to the 
rules of the game, eschewing vandalism and terrorism; and the 
code of chivalry allows, or even enjoins admiration for a foe who 
has conducted himself in the proper manner. Naturally the 
thought of being beaten came hard to a people priding them- 
selves on their martial traditions, but the memory that has 
rankled in the South for generations and has done more than any- © 
thing else to support the unreconstructed attitude is the thought 
that an enemy, while masking himself under pious pretensions 
and posing as the representative of “grand moral ideas,” dropped 
the code of civilization in warfare and won in a dishonorable 
manner. When Cindy Lou Bethany in Kiss the Boys Good-bye 
tells her Northern host, who had brought up the topic of the 
war, “Yes, but you cheated,” she is expressing the serious convic- 
tion of her grandparents’ generation. Clare Boothe probably 
intended the remark to sound merely absurd, but it mirrors the 
mind of an older day, as one can discover by reading the litera- 
ture of Reconstruction. 

This explains why the animus felt against Federal cements 
was not in proportion to their success in the field. Against 
Meade, who fatally dashed Southern hopes at Gettysburg; against 
Grant, who won decisive victories at Vicksburg and Chattanooga; 
against Thomas, who at Nashville gave the Confederacy its 
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most humiliating defeat of the war, there was little or no com- 
plaint. But against Sheridan, who devastated the Shenandoah so 
that “a crow flying across it would have to carry his provisions,” 
and against Sherman, who was quoted as saying that he “would 
make Georgia howl,” and that he would “bring every Southern 
woman to the washtub,” words could not contain the measure of 
indignation. 7 

At this point one must mention, both in pursuance of the thesis 
and in the interest of sectional fairness, that there were on the 
Southern side commanders who advocated the other style of war- 
fare, and who, if they had got into the North with independent 
commands, very likely would have followed policies similar to 
those of Sherman and Sheridan. But it is significant to note that 
they were not members of the gentleman caste. They were the 
hard, self-made men, who believed that “war means fighting and 
fighting means killing.” Such were Stonewall Jackson and Na- 
than Bedford Forrest, both men of the people and both men in 
whom there ran a streak of ruthlessness. Jackson was a fierce 
middle-class puritan, and Forrest was a frontiersman; and al- 
though both were on the road to becoming members of that caste, 
they were not so conditioned as to feel instinctively its restraints. 
It has become a widely accepted opinion that Lee was too much 
of a gentleman to be the perfect commander. But when one 
thinks of the hatred and the anguish saved by his idealism and 
self-control, of his splendid exhibition of what it means in terms 
of chivalry to be a victor in defeat, would one wish him any- 
thing other than the knight sans peur et sans reproche? 


Iil 


In this war the side which more completely abjured the rules 
of chivalric combat won, and the way was cleared for modernism, 
with its stringency, its abstractionism, and its impatience with 
sentiment. Here, as elsewhere, Americans proved pioneers in a 
field whose value to civilization is dubious. It 1s well-known 
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that German generals have been careful students of the American 
Civil War, and a revealing story is told by Dr. Moritz Busch in 
his Bismarck: Some Secret Pages of His History. At a banquet 
given by the Chancellor in 1870 General Sheridan, who had been 
with the Prussian staff in the capacity of unofficial observer, re- 
marked that he favored treating noncombatants with the utmost 
rigor. He expressed the opinion that “the people must be left 
nothing but their eyes to weep with over the war.” The auditor 
of this statement confessed himself struck by its brutality but 
added that he thought it might bear consideration, as indeed it 
must have sometime between the first and second World Wars. 
It scarcely needs pointing out that from the military policies of 
Sherman and Sheridan there lies but an easy step to the total war 
of the Nazis, the greatest affront to Western civilization since its 
founding. 

The Nazi movement has been sponsored by the lower middle 
class, and all of its so-called innovations are but projections of 
the middle-class mentality. After the economic, political, social, 
and psychological explanations have been sifted, the plain fact 
emerging is that the National Socialism of postwar Germany is an 
answer to the “what now?” of the “little man.” And total war 
is a typical middle-class concept because this class, with its ma- 
terialistic bias, is unable to see that there 1s involved in war any- 
thing other than complete destruction of the enemy, so that, as 
the popular thought has it, we won’t be at the expense of having 
to do this again. It cannot see that after one has defeated the 
enemy, one has the responsibility of saving his soul. The code 
of chivalry has its formula of appeasement, but the appeasement 
is to come after the victory is won and not before the contest is 
joined, as some of our recent businessmen statesmen have thought 
more proper. The unpardonable thing about the war of un- 
limited aggression is that it precludes this kind of settlement. 

The difference in character between the first and second World 
Wars can largely be explained in terms of this shift of power 
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from one class to another. It is no accident that Hitlerian diabol- 
ism had its origin in the underworlds of Munich and Vienna. 
And a complementary fact, so obvious it has gone unnoticed, is 
that the leaders of the two nations fighting to preserve what may 
with real propriety be called Christian civilization are both mem- 
bers of an hereditary upper class. In all of the countries which 
have undergone revolution, the heirs of the old chivalric order 
have passed out of power, and their place has been taken by men 
without belief in any standards, or men with a frank contempt 
for all restraints that stand in the way of immediate results. This 
is a large part of the price we have paid for our rage against 
raditionalism and “mediaeval backwardness.” 

Sherman was indeed a fighting prophet, and today we are 
seeing the fulfillment of his prophecy. Those who throw aside 
the traditions of civilized self-restraint are travelling a road at 
the end of which lies nihilism. The process is a part of that 
“sinking in upon the moral being” which W. B. Yeats describes 
as the first sign of the decay of civilization. For the consequence 
of putting war upon a total basis, or of accepting it upon that basis 
in retaliation, is the divorce of war from ethical significance. To 
announce that civilization is merely being suspended until the un- 
conditional surrender of the foe is not enough. It is true, as 
Emerson remarked, that the ends preexist in the means. The 
American Civil War was the first modern war in which the end 
was absorbed by the means, so that it became a technician’s war, 
with the technician’s habitual indifference to ultimate ends and 
values. With it the pragmatic sanction began to complete its 
conquest of the world, which is now trying desperately to save 
itself by incantations to freedom and democracy. 


